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the tender memories of his early days dealt with so unkindly. If 
is, indeed, a melancholy tale, and the young aristocrat has all 
our sympathies. 

His mother evidently went to the trouble of hearing him, as 
unfortunately no one else could do that for her; after which 
event, her duties being ended, he was handed over to the igno- 
rant care of a line of nurses and governesses (both of whom, 
may have been paid less than the cook). Then came a year or 
two at a private school, learning Greek paradigms and also a 
good deal of roughness and intolerance, in preparation for en- 
tering an effete institution called a great public school, at which 
he was made to misspend about five years, and after which, he 
is told, he wasted three or four years at Oxford or Cambridge. 

But what were his parents thinking of all this time? Evi- 
dently thought to them was a luxury. For he finds that "you 
cannot ascertain their whereabouts without consulting the most 
recent newspapers. . . . They migrate from one hunting ground 
to another as the diminution of the game impels them. Their 
residences, vast and substantial as they are, serve only as tents 
and wigwams." No wonder, he soliloquizes, if such as himself, 
and the idle rich in general, are not a quite satisfactory class 
of people. 

All of which is mainly true. But this small criticism may 
be perhaps legitimately made, that Mr. Ponsonby has a little 
overshot his mark, or rather, he has brought down his game with 
a charge too heavy and too scattered. Yet it need hardly be 
said that Mr. Ponsonby writes with power and discernment, and 
with eminent sanity; and his essay is packed tight with the 
products of close and temperate reasoning, in language which 
is tense and pointed, and with a style which is a thought too 
colorless. All of which goes to say that Mr. Ponsonby has well 
proven, or reproven, his ease. 

Manchester, England. 0sCAE Eckhard. 

The Ethical and Religious Value of the Novel. By Rams- 
den Balmsforth. London : George Allen & Co., 1912. Pp. 
xix, 217. 

This book consists of a series of sermons or Sunday evening 
addresses delivered to a congregation at Capetown. The sub- 
ject of them is sufficiently indicated by the title. After an in- 
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troductory section, a series of novels is taken, one for each ser- 
mon, the plot of each is briefly described, and then the preacher 
points the moral. 

It displays a certain share of welcome originality when a 
preacher looks for inspiration to some other quarter than the 
conventional text from the Bible. And certainly the extent to 
which fiction may be a moral (or immoral) inspiration is too 
often apt to be forgotten, so that one is glad to see it recog- 
nized. But for all that, it is very doubtful if such a book as 
this was worth publishing. In the first place, sermons very 
rarely, if ever, should be published at all. The spoken word, as 
a rule, aims at producing its results in a different way from 
the written. And words that will produce a real and valuable 
effect when heard will appear mere commonplace rhetoric when 
read over in the colder and more critical atmosphere of the 
study. That is, indeed, as it should be. It needs a genius to 
combine the different requirements of immediate emotional ap- 
peal and close reasoning. And the mass of people who are not 
geniuses should content themselves with trying to fulfill one at 
a time. Further, an individual novel is a particularly unfortu- 
nate choice as a peg on which to hang a moral disquisition. The 
really good novel points a moral (like the "Scarlet Letter") or 
raises a problem (like "Elsie Venner") not by expounding it 
to us in general terms, but by trying to bring it home to us by 
presenting it in a concrete instance. And it really spoils the 
whole effect to explain elaborately afterwards what the moral 
or problem is. It reminds us of those irritating people who 
always insist on telling us what is going on in a play which we 
are watching, or in explaining to us the point of a joke which 
has been made. 

The list of books chosen is a curious one, containing works of 
very varying merit. It includes George Eliot's "Adam Bede," 
Hawthorne's "Scarlet Letter," Victor Hugo's "Les Miserables," 
Mrs. Lynn Linton's "Joshua Davidson," "Dickens' "Hard 
Times," Oliver Wendell Holmes's "Elsie Venner," Mrs. Hum- 
phrey "Ward's "Robert Elsmere," and James Lane Allen's 
"Indicating Purpose." It will be noticed that they are nearly 
all books of a generation or two ago. Not that that matters, of 
course, when they are dealing with great moral problems, which 
are the same in all ages. But this is not always the case. Is 
there, for instance, much help for us in the difficulties of our 
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own time to be gained from reading the story of a man who 
ceases to be able to believe in Christianity after reading Dar- 
win, and who then comes to the conclusion that the only truth 
to be found lies in natural science? 

The author's own position is not made very clear. His moral 
teaching is unexceptionable, if not very original. For the rest 
he seems inclined to a vague, benevolent agnosticism aDout re- 
ligious matters, tolerant of everything except clear thinking and 
definite beliefs, which come in for the familiar abuse as "hard 
and fast dogmas." Such a state of mind is revealed, for in- 
stance, in the extraordinary statement that "if we worship in 
Spirit and in Truth, we shall care far more for truth than for 
dogma," as if we could care for a 'dogma' which we did not 
believe to be the truth. He loves vagueness and mystery, and 
his religious emotion center round, " 'The Eternal, not our- 
selves,' 'The Unknowable,' 'The Absolute,' 'The Moral Law,' 
'Spirit,' 'God,' — all being mere names for the ever- varying 
manifestations of the wondrous Power which lies hidden, in its 
reality, from our vision." It is a familiar attitude. But we 
could wish that its numerous advocates displayed a little more 
realization that it is far more obscurantist, far more a nega- 
tion of the claims of the intellect and the reason, than any of 
the 'dogmas' which they so strongly denounce. 

G. C. Field. 

University of Manchester, England. 

The Belief in Immoetality and the Worship op the Dead. 
By J. G. Prazer. Vol. I. The Belief Among the Aborigines 
of Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, New Guinea and 
Melanesia. The Gifford Lectures, St. Andrews, 1911-1912. 
London : Macmillan & Co., 1913. Pp. xxi, 495. 

It may have occurred to some readers besides myself that for 
the task of scientific generalization Dr. Frazer has a dangerous 
power of writing beautifully on details. This, of course, makes 
his books more widely attractive ; and, as a contribution to what 
he calls descriptive anthropology nothing could be more delight- 
ful than the present volume. Not indeed that the facts them- 
selves are delightful; most of them are very far from it; the 
charm is in the skill with which they have been marshaled and 
the facility with which they are presented. Yet in the way of re- 



